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chief natural resources of Ireland, have at all times been
neglected, and how little taste or aptitude for maritime life the
Irish people have displayed. The military annals of England
are crowded with illustrious Irish names, and not a few may be
found in those of France and Austria and Spain; but in the
roll of distinguished sailors such names are conspicuously rare.
Eecruiting for the navy, however, in the eighteenth century was
largely effected by the press gang or by poverty, and it is pro-
bable that the suspected persons who had been recently sent to
the fleet from the disturbed districts had increased the pra-
portion of Irish sailors. Tone himself justified his assertion
on three grounds. e First, I have myself heard several British
officers, and among them, some of very distinguished reputation,.
say so. Secondly, I know that when the Catholic delegates, whom
I had the honour to attend, were at St. James's in January
1793, in the course of the discussion with Henry Dundas,
Principal Secretary of State, they asserted the fact to be as I
have mentioned, and Mr. Dundas admitted it, which he would
most certainly not have done if he could have denied it; and
lastly, on my voyage to America, our vessel was boarded by a
British frigate, whose crew consisted of 220 men, of whom no
less than 210 were Irish/

The question is sufficiently curious and important to justify
a short digression, and there is some evidence on the subject
which is more precise and trustworthy than that which was
within the knowledge of Tone. Pelham, being convinced of
the great exaggeration of the language employed by Grattan
caused an exact return to be made c of the number of men fur-
nished by Ireland for general service, including army and navy,
from the commencement of the war in 1793 to November 1,
1796.3 It appeared to Pelham, and it appeared to the Com-
mander-in-Chief, the Duke of York, to show that Ireland
contributed comparatively little, and it certainly falls far short
of the estimate of Tone, but the impression it leaves on my own
mind is rather the great military energy which Ireland at this,
time displayed. Its population in 1796 can hardly at the utmost
have exceeded four millions and a half. Including the militia,
but exclusive of the yeomanry, rather more than 30,000 men
were required for the protection of the country; but over and